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Of the 21 recommendations in the report, some are good and some
are bad----Some are indifferent but all are alike in that they go
nowhere toward the settlement of the question the committee has
brought up----You can turn the East Side with its tenements into
the most beautiful part of the city and the results will be that our
millionaires will soon be living there___You want to tear down
those tenements and let no one live there unless he has 600 feet of
cubic air. Where are the people turned out from those houses to go?
Into the streets, into the police stations, that this very night are
crowded, or into the almshouses? It seems to me that when we talk
of quackery, the greatest quack of all is he who tells you to go slow;
is the quack who would substitute charity for justice; is the quack
who tells you that in instituting reform no one need be hurt.
"As Mr. George took his seat," reported the Herald, "the
audience rose at him and cheered him for some minutes."8
Doubtless it seemed strange to many at this meeting that
Henry George, who had dedicated himself to improving the
condition of the poor, should denounce proposals for tenement
house reform and vehemently oppose the plan to use public
money to buy condemned tenements and build better ones. He
had made it so clear that taxing land according to its value
would make it too expensive to use it for slums and that un-
taxing "improvements" would automatically produce good
buildings instead of human rookeries. He had proved definitely
that these were the quickest, the most just, and the most funda-
mental means of slum clearance, so it was now difficult for him
to be patient.
"Those inviting him [George had been invited to speak by
the Social Reform Club] knew what he stood for: that he had
a contempt for trying to head off the real, radical reform by
milk-and-water methods," recalls Whidden Graham, one of the
sponsors of the Cooper Union meeting, "They knew that living
conditions would not be substantially improved so long as the
existing system of land holding and taxation was maintained.
Yet they invited him to speak, and he spoke truths that threw
them into consternation.**
In the early summer of 1896, a group of enthusiastic Single
Taxers from Philadelphia, and Biehard George and Boltoa Hall
from New York, decided to "invade" the state of Dekware and
introduce their reform in practical affairs through a speaking
campaign. They promptly ran afoul of erne of Delaware's Tbhie